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CONSERVING 

'ennsylvania's  Historical  Heritage 


ENNSYLVANIA,  Colony  and  Common- 
ealth,  has  a rich  heritage.  Its  con- 
ibutions  to  the  economic,  social,  cul- 
ral,  and  political  development  of 
e nation  have  been  outstanding 
id  continuous.  The  Quaker  Com- 
onwealth was  distinctive  in  colonial 
story.  During  the  Republic’s  early 
tys  it  played  a decisive  role.  Its 
ory  is  not  limited  to  those  earlier 
:ars.  In  every  realm  of  human 
:hievement  it  continues  to  be  dis- 
nctive. 

The  Pennsylvania  Historical  and 
luseum  Commission  is  the  official 
ate  agency  responsible  for  the  dis- 
mination  of  knowledge  concerning 
ennsylvania  history  and  the  educa- 
on  of  the  public  to  its  importance, 
s functions  include  ( 1 ) the  conduct 
: historical  and  archaeological  re- 
;arch  for  authentic  data  to  make 
/ailable  for  public  information;  (2) 
le  publication  of  the  results  of  re- 
arch;  (3)  the  preservation  of  gov- 
•nmental  records  or  archives;  (4) 
le  management  of  the  State  Museum; 
5 ) the  care  and  maintenance  of  his- 
>ric  properties  acquired  by  the  Com- 
lonwealth;  (6)  the  marking  of  his- 
>ric  sites;  and  ( 7 ) encouragement 
id  assistance  to  historical  societies 
id  educational  organizations  in  per- 
etuating  the  historic  heritage  of  the 
ommonwealth  through  adequate  de- 
elopment  of  their  libraries,  museums, 


publications,  and  public  activities 
designed  to  promote  local  history. 

By  arousing  pride  in  what  Pennsyl- 
vanians have  done  in  the  past  for  the 
State,  for  the  Nation,  and  for  man- 
kind, the  Commission  seeks  to  build 
up  and  encourage  sound  patriotism 
and  true  civic  feeling.  It  strives  to 
make  Pennsylvania’s  rich  historical 
heritage  a source  of  inspiration  and 
enlightenment  to  her  people. 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  great 
workshops  of  the  world.  From  west 
to  east,  north  to  south,  the  wheels  of 
her  industrial  centers  never  cease  to 
turn;  the  massed  collections  of  her 
institutions  of  learning,  scientific 
depositories,  and  art  museums  are  un- 
rivalled; great  souls  have  spent  their 
lives  in  her  honor;  great  events  have 
come  to  pass  through  their  efforts 
within  her  bounds.  Let  Pennsylvania 
continue  to  cherish  her  past  and  to 
preserve  her  inheritance  intact.  It 
was  to  achieve  this  fundamental  pur- 
pose that  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
and  Museum  Commission  was  estab- 
lished. 

This  basic  purpose  has  been  carried 
out  in  many  and  varied  activities, 
ranging  from  the  preservation  of  his- 
toric shrines  and  the  placing  of  his- 
torical markers,  to  the  collection  of 
source  material,  the  publication  of 
books  and  pamphlets  and  newspaper 
articles,  and  the  archaeological  excava- 
tion of  Indian  sites. 
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The  Manor  House  and  the  Bake  and  Brew  House  at  Pennsbury  Manor,  where  Williai 
Penn's  country  home  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  re-created  by  the  Commonwealth  as 

memorial  to  the  Founder. 


HISTORIC  PROPERTIES 


The  kich  historical  heritage  of  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  is  commemo- 
rated and  told  not  only  by  books  and 
written  records  but  also  by  material 
remains — buildings,  historic  sites,  In- 
dian sites,  and  museum  exhibits.  The 
Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum 
Commission  is  responsible  for  admin- 
istering, maintaining,  and  preserving 
twelve  historic  properties  which  have 
been  committed  to  its  custody  by  the 
General  Assembly.  These  State  prop- 
erties are  scattered  rather  widely 
across  Pennsylvania  from  Pennsbury 
Memorial,  Governor  Printz  Park  and 
John  Morton  Flomestead,  on  or  near 
the  Delaware  River;  to  the  Flagship 
Niagara,  on  Lake  Erie,  and  Old  Econ- 
omy, on  the  Ohio  River. 

The  historic  properties  illustrate 
many  interesting  phases  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's great  past.  Governor  Printz 
Park  marks  the  site  of  the  Capitol 
of  New  Sweden,  first  white  colony  in 
the  area  which  became  Pennsylvania. 
John  Morton  Homestead  is  the  birth- 
place of  a descendant  of  the  Swedish 
settlers  who  signed  the  Declaration 


of  Independence.  At  Pennsbury  th 
country  home  of  William  Penn  ha 
been  restored.  Cornwall  Furnace  wah 
one  of  the  early  iron  furnaces,  whilf 
Pottsgrove  Mansion  is  also  associated 
with  the  early  iron  industry,  as  well 
as  with  George  Washington,  wh< 
stayed  here  after  the  Brandywine  cam 
paign.  Another  industrial  landmark  i| 
Drake  Well  Memorial  Park,  site  o 
the  world’s  first  successful  oil  well 
Two  religious  communities,  at  Ole 
Economy  and  Ephrata  Cloister,  shov 
Pennsylvania’s  early  leadership  ii 
social  experimentation.  Fort  August; 
and  the  Flagship  Niagara  are  monu  1 
ments  to  early  episodes  in  the  military 
and  naval  history  of  the  Common  . 
wealth.  Daniel  Boone  Homesteacj 
marks  the  birthplace  of  the  famous, 
pioneer,  the  first  of  many  Pennsyl  | 
vanians  who  played  an  important  part) 
in  the  building  of  the  West;  and  Ad  i 
miral  Peary  Monument  at  the  birth  1 
place  of  the  discoverer  of  the  North! 
Pole  reminds  us  that  the  pioneering 
spirit  of  Pennsylvania  has  continued 
into  the  twentieth  century. 
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ihe  Gardens  at  Pennsbury  Manor  are  a profusion  of  bloom  in  spring  and  summer, 
i his  letters  William  Penn  showed  particular  interest  in  the  planting  and  care  of 

flowers,  herbs,  trees  and  shrubs. 


PENNSBURY  MANOR 


t Pennsbury  Manor,  the  country 
ome  of  William  Penn,  twentieth- 
ntury  architects,  builders  and  gar- 
eners  have  re-created  not  only  the 
jirm  and  substance  but  the  very  spirit 
the  period  of  the  great  Founder 
: Pennsylvania.  Located  on  the 

inks  of  the  Delaware  about  twenty- 
!>ur  miles  northeast  of  Philadelphia, 
id  near  present-day  Morrisville,  some 
irty  acres  of  Penn’s  country  estate 
ive  been  restored  as  nearly  as  pos- 
ble  to  their  original  condition. 


Formal  gardens,  orchards,  and  vege- 
table gardens,  have  recently  been 
completed  supplying  the  natural  set- 
ting for  the  Manor  House  and  other 
buildings  which  were  finished  several 
years  ago.  In  1946  the  Manor  House 
was  furnished  in  appropriate  style, 
under  the  direction  of  a special  com- 
mittee. 

Penn’s  deputy  governor,  William 
Markham,  purchased  the  land  from 
the  Indians  in  1682,  and  some  time 
during  the  years  from  1682  to  1684, 


I he  buildings  at  Pennsbury  Manor,  as  seen 
group,  worthy  of  the  great 


from  the  Delaware  River,  are  an  impressivi 
Proprietor  of  Pennsylvania. 


when  he  first  visited  the  Province, 
William  Penn  came  to  Pennsbury  and 
arranged  for  the  construction  of  suit- 
able buildings.  After  his  return  to 
England,  he  wrote  frequently  to  fames 


WP  o 


Harrison,  steward  of  the  "Plantatioi1 
at  Pennsbury,  in  Pensilvania,”  giving 
instructions  for  the  work  on  both  th1 
buildings  and  the  gardens.  It  wa1 
from  these  letters  and  from  archaeo' 
logical  investigations  of  the  site  tha1 
most  of  the  data  for  the  new  Penns' 
bury  was  obtained. 

During  Penn’s  second  visit  to  Penn 
sylvania,  1699-1701,  he  and  his  wifi 
Hannah  were  frequently  in  residence 
at  Pennsbury,  where  many  repairs  ant 9 
improvements  were  carried  out  unde/ 
their  direction.  In  these  years  Penns/ 
bury  enjoyed  a period  of  hospitablt” 
magnificence.  Indian  neighbors  wertj1 
entertained  in  lavish  style,  and  several" 
treaties  with  the  Indians  were  signed'1 
here.  Visitors  were  seldom  lacking  in' 
those  days,  and  its  old-world  charm 


The  Main  Doorway  of  the  Manor  House, 


□ historic  interest  will  make  them 
merous  in  the  future. 

The  Manor  House,  as  completed,  was 
ge  and  commodious,  well  suited  for 
purpose,  60  feet  in  length  and  40 
:t  in  width.  Its  total  cost,  with  fur- 
;hings,  is  said  to  have  been  seven 
)usand  pounds.  Wide  halls  and 
nerous  rooms  gave  it  a spacious 
luty  which  modern  architects  have 
ly  re-created. 

Standing  upon  an  elevation  of  some 
:een  feet  above  the  tide  and  facing 
i slow-flowing  Delaware,  it  was  an 
posing  structure.  Attractive  formal 
rdens  enhanced  its  beauty.  A large 
:inue  of  servants  waited  upon  every 
ed,  and  the  records  show  the  con- 
tnption  of  truly  astonishing  quanti- 
s of  food. 

After  William  Penn’s  departure  in 
01,  the  buildings  were  seldom  oc- 
pied,  and  began  to  fall  into  decay. 

1797  the  Manor  House  was  noth- 
g but  the  ruins  of  an  "ancient  pile, 
Tie  of  the  very  thick  walls  still  re- 
iining.’’  The  estate  itself  was  di- 
ded  up  among  various  owners,  and 
lother  house — now  the  superinten- 
nt’s  home — was  built  upon  part  of 
e old  ruins. 

The  restoration  of  this  property 
d long  been  a dream  of  those  inter- 
red in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania’s 
ginnings.  In  1932,  as  a result  of  the 
mmemoration  of  the  250th  anniver- 
ry  of  the  arrival  of  Penn  in  his 
ovince,  the  heart  of  the  property, 
eluding  over  eight  acres  and  the 
aiding  site,  was  deeded  by  the 
'arner  Company  to  the  Common- 
salth.  Shortly  after  this,  the  His- 


The  Well  at  the  Manor  House. 


torical  Commission  undertook  an  ar- 
chaeological investigation  of  the  site 
under  Donald  A.  Cadzow,  State  Ar- 
chaeologist. The  work  was  carried 
on  intermittently  over  a two-year 
period,  uncovering  foundations  of  the 
original  buildings,  and  salvaging  a 
large  collection  of  relics  relating  to 
the  period. 

Ground-breaking  ceremonies  for 
the  re-building  of  Pennsbury,  under 
the  General  State  Authority  public 
works  program,  were  held  on  April 
21,  1938,  and  the  buildings  were  of- 
ficially declared  completed  on  July  6, 
1939.  Additional  land  was  acquired 
in  1940.  The  landscaping  program 
was  finished  in  1942,  and  the  Manor 
House  was  furnished  in  1945-46. 

Pennsbury  Manor  reflects  the  calm 
and  quiet  mood  of  seventeenth-century 
Quaker  Pennsylvania  in  much  the 
same  way  that  the  famous  restoration 
of  Williamsburg  recaptures  the  spirit 
of  colonial  Virginia. 


GOVERNOR  PRINTZ  PARK 
and  JOHN  MORTON  HOMESTEAD 


South  of  Philadelphia,  in  Delaware 
bounty,  are  two  historic  shrines  as- 
;ociated  with  the  Swedish  prologue 
o Pennsylvania  history.  Governor 
Printz  Park,  near  Essington,  is  the 
site  of  the  capitol  of  New  Sweden, 
jstablished  by  Johan  Printz  in  1643- 
Here  was  the  seat  of  the  first  govern- 
ment and  first  permanent  settlement 
of  white  men  within  the  present-day 
boundaries  of  Pennsylvania,  as  well 
as  the  first  church  and  the  first  school. 
John  Morton  Homestead,  in  the  bor- 
ough of  Prospect  Park,  is  the  birth- 
place of  a famous  descendant  of  the 


colonists  of  New  Sweden,  and  part 
of  the  house  dates  back  to  the  days 
of  that  colony.  John  Morton  was  a 
leader  in  the  events  culminating  in 
the  American  Revolution,  and  a signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Both  properties  bear  witness  to  the 
contribution  of  the  Swedish  people 
to  the  liberty  and  progress  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  colony  of  New  Sweden  was 
established  in  1638,  when  the  first 
settlers  landed  at  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent-day Wilmington,  Delaware,  under 
the  leadership  of  Peter  Minuit.  A 


The  foundations  of  the  Printzhof,  capitol  of  New  Sweden,  erected  by  Governor  Johan 

Printz  in  1643. 
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new  Governor,  Johan  Printz,  ap- 
pointed in  1642,  arrived  in  March, 
1643,  and  soon  made  arrangements  to 
move  the  capital  to  Tinicum  Island, 
in  present  Pennsylvania.  Here  by 
August,  1643,  Fort  New  Gothenburg 
was  completed.  Governor  Printz  also 
erected  a combined  residence  and  gov- 
ernment building  called  the  Printz- 
hof,  first  permanent  white  capitol  in 
Pennsylvania. 

At  first,  New  Sweden  prospered 
under  the  vigorous  management  of 
the  portly  Governor,  but  after  his  de- 
parture in  1633  it  fell  upon  evil 
days,  and  was  seized  in  1655  by  Gov- 
ernor Peter  Stuyvesant  of  New  Neth- 
erlands. The  Delaware  River  region 
remained  under  Dutch  control  until 
the  English  seized  the  Dutch  posses- 
sions in  1664. 


Despite  the  change  in  sovereignty, 
the  small  nucleus  of  Swedish  settler; 
remained  to  become  a valued  element 
in  the  development  of  Pennsylvania 
under  William  Penn  and  his  succes- 
sors. To  this  the  John  Morton  Home- 
stead bears  silent  witness. 

The  log  house,  which  was  the  birth- 
place of  John  Morton,  was  begun  by 
his  great-grandfather  Morten  Morten 
son  in  1654.  A second  log  house  was 
built  about  1698,  and  the  two  log 
structures  were  connected  by  the  cen 
tral  stone  section  in  1806. 

John  Morton,  born  here  in  172-1 
or  1725,  began  his  public  career  as  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Assembly 
serving — with  a three-year  gap — until 
1776.  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  in 
1775  and  1776,  he  also  held  various 
judicial  offices.  His  most  noted  serv 


The  birthplace  of  John  Morton,  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  as  ii 
appeared  before  restoration  and  development  by  the  Commonwealth. 


he  birthplace  of  John  Morton,  distinguished  descendant  of  the  colonists  of  New  Sweden 
s it  appears  today.  The  dilapidated  buildings  have  been  removed,  the  Morton  Homestead 
as  been  restored,  and  a small  park  created  and  beautified,  above.  Below  is  a view  of  a 

room  in  the  restored  Homestead. 
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ice  was  as  Pennsylvania  delegate  to 
the  Stamp  Act  Congress  in  1765,  and 
to  the  various  Continental  Congresses 
from  1774  to  1777,  the  year  of  his 
death.  In  July,  1776,  his  vote  with 
Benjamin  Franklin’s  and  James  Wil- 
son’s swung  Pennsylvania  to  the  side 
of  independence  by  a majority  of  one. 
John  Morton,  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  is  a noble  ex- 
ample of  the  contribution  of  New 
Sweden  to  Pennsylvania  and  the 
United  States. 

In  1938  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware 
celebrated  the  300th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  New  Sweden.  One 
feature  of  this  commemoration  was 
the  acquisition  and  beautification  of 
a park  of  7.224  acres  on  the  site  of 
the  Printzhof,  capitol-residence  of 
Governor  Printz.  The  Commission  ac- 


quired it  in  1937  by  gift  of  the  Swed 
ish-Colonial  Society,  and  undertook  \ 
thorough  archaeological  investigatior 
of  the  site,  which  brought  to  light 
the  foundations  of  the  original  Printz 
hof.  Then  an  attractive  park  was  de 
veloped,  and  formally  dedicated  or 
June  29,  1939,  by  Prince  Bertil  ol 
Sweden. 

The  movement  to  provide  a suit 
able  memorial  to  John  Morton  began 
earlier,  and  in  1927  an  Act  authoriz- 
ing a monument  was  passed.  In  1935 
this  Act  was  amended  to  provide  fot 
the  preservation  of  his  birthplace 
under  the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters.  Jurisdiction  was  transferred 
to  the  Flistorical  Commission  in  1939- 
John  Morton  Homestead  is  appropri- 
ately used  as  center  of  administration 
for  Governor  Printz  Park. 


POTTSGROVE  MANSION 


In  Pottstown,  Montgomery  County, 
stands  the  Pottsgrove  Mansion,  re- 
cently acquired  by  the  Common- 
wealth. This  fine  example  of  colonial 
architecture  was  built  by  John  Potts 
in  1752.  Washington  made  his  head- 
quarters here  for  five  days  in  Septem- 
ber, 1777,  shortly  after  his  defeat  in 
the  Battle  of  Brandywine,  while  his 


wife  was  reputedly  a guest  of  the 
Potts  family  at  the  time  of  her  visit 
to  the  encampment  at  Valley  Forge. 
Pottsgrove  Mansion  is  associated  with 
the  early  iron  industry,  for  John  Potts 
was  an  important  ironmaster,  and  hi; 
father  Thomas  Potts  helped  to  estab- 
lish the  first  iron  furnace  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  impressive  old  stont 
building  is  in  need  of  restoration  ant 
repair,  before  it  can  be  opened  to 
visitors. 

Pottsgrove  Mansion  is  built  ol 
sandstone,  and  its  walls  are  two  feei 
thick.  The  entire  building  is  aboui 
46  feet  long  and  28  feet  wide. 


Side  view  of  Pottsgrove  Mansion. 


Daniel  Boone  Homestead,  as  restored  by  the  Historical  and  Museum  Commission,  is  a 
beautiful  example  of  rural  18th  century  domestic  architecture. 


DANIEL  BOONE  HOMESTEAD 


N Exeter  Township,  Berks  County, 
;iear  Baumstown,  and  about  nine 
miles  southeast  of  Reading,  stands  the 
pirthplace  of  a man  who  lived  to  be- 
come a symbol  of  America’s  pioneer 
I pirit.  Here  where  Daniel  Boone  was 
porn  and  spent  his  youth,  the  Com- 
mission has  been  developing  a historic 
jhrine  for  the  youth  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  nation. 

On  November  2,  1734,  Daniel 

;3oone  was  born  in  a log  cabin  on 
what  was  then  the  frontier  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Here  he  learned  to  hunt 
find  trap,  learned  to  shoot,  and  gained 
he  knowledge  of  woodcraft  which 
was  to  serve  him  well  in  future  years. 
When  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  he 
;tnd  his  family  set  out  on  the  first 
itage  of  their  westward  trek,  to  the 


Yadkin  valley  of  North  Carolina.  At 
least  twice  in  later  years  he  returned 
to  visit  the  scenes  of  his  youth.  The 
two-story  stone  house  which  replaced 
the  old  log  cabin  was  thus  familiar 
to  him,  even  if  the  probability  that 
his  father  built  it  before  their  depar- 
ture cannot  be  verified. 

Daniel  Boone  was  a true  son  of  the 
Pennsylvania  frontier.  Pennsylvania 
has  had  many  heroes  of  the  wilder- 
ness; Conrad  Weiser,  Christian  Fred- 
erick Post,  George  Croghan,  and  Wil- 
liam Crawford  are  a few  of  the  many 
who  might  be  named.  Viewed  against 
this  background,  Daniel  Boone  was 
the  last  and  most  famous  of  a great 
succession  of  Pennsylvanians  who 
helped  to  extend  the  Union  westward 
by  trail-making,  trade  and  settlement. 


is 


The  dam  across  Owatin  Creek  created  a small  lake  for  swimming  and  boating,  above. 
The  recreation  and  dining  hall  in  the  Wayside  Shelter  at  Daniel  Boone  Homestead,  below. 


Not  many  years  ago,  few  people 
ilized  that  Daniel  Boone  was  born 


Pennsylvania.  The  movement  to 
ovide  an  adequate  memorial  at  his 
rthplace  was  hampered  by  this,  but 
e efforts  of  its  many  friends  over- 
me  every  obstacle.  The  first  step 
as  taken  in  1937,  when  the  Assembly 
ithorized  the  acquisition  of  146.3 


:res  of  the  Boone  property,  and 
[aced  it  under  the  administration  of 
ie  Commission. 

When  the  Commonwealth  acquired 
ie  property  in  1938,  the  Boone  farm 
ras  typical  abandoned  farm  land,  ex- 
austed,  eroded,  and  almost  treeless, 
’he  long-range  restoration  and  de- 
elopment  program,  therefore,  had  to 
nclude  not  only  the  restoration  of 
he  stone  house,  but  soil  conservation 
nd  reforestation  as  well.  As  the  park 
vas  intended  primarily  for  youth,  a 
Wayside  Shelter,  or  hostel,  to  accom- 
aodate  small  parties  of  hikers,  was 


built;  and  a dam  was  constructed 
across  Owatin  Creek,  to  create  a small 
lake  for  swimming  and  boating. 

The  stone  house  has  been  restored 
in  keeping  with  the  time  of  its  origin, 
and  following  a careful  examination 
to  determine  its  original  lines,  steps, 
and  rooms.  Archaeological  evidence 
was  found  to  support  the  hypothesis 
that  the  foundations  of  the  Boone 
cabin  formed  part  of  the  foundation 
wall.  In  the  cellar  there  is  a clear, 
cold  spring  of  water,  so  plentiful 
nowadays  that  it  had  to  be  piped  to 
the  outside.  This  water  supply  may 
have  dictated  the  location  of  the 
Boone  home. 

Daniel  Boone  Homestead  has  a 
strong  attraction  for  youth  and  for 
their  elders.  At  this  memorial,  as  no- 
where else,  they  can  feel  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  pioneer  spirit  typified  by 
Daniel  Boone. 


Upper  left,  a stairway  in  Saron, 
or  Sisters’  House.  Middle  left, 
a fireplace  in  the  Saron.  Lower 
left,  the  pulpit  in  the  Saal,  or 
Chapel.  Upper  right,  the  head 
of  the  stairs  on  the  third  floor  of 
the  Saron.  Lower  right,  the 
stairs  to  the  Kammern,  or  bed- 
chambers, on  the  second  floor. 


Views  of  interiors  at  the  Ephrata  Cloister. 
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The 


rhe  Almonry  and  the  Saron,  principal  surviving  buildings  at  Ephrata  Cloister. 
Saron.  built  in  1743,  is  a three-story  frame  house  containing  62  rooms. 


EPHRATA 

Perhaps  the  most  unusual  of  the 
Historical  and  Museum  Commission 
properties  is  Ephrata  Cloister,  at 
Ephrata,  Lancaster  County.  Here  are 
the  surviving  buildings  of  a remark- 
able religious  experiment,  on  a tract 
of  2IV2  acres.  The  religious  society 
of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptists  of  Eph- 
rata was  founded  by  Conrad  Beissel, 
a native  of  the  German  Palatinate, 
who  came  to  America  in  1720.  Be- 
tween 1735  and  1749  the  Society  erect- 
ed several  wooden  buildings,  some  of 
which  survive  to  the  present  day. 
There  were  three  semi-independent 
orders  living  cooperatively — a Broth- 
erhood and  a Sisterhood,  both  celibate, 
and  a congregation  of  married  couples 
or  "householders.” 

This  communal  and  monastic  or- 
ganization practiced  rigid  self-denial 
and  austere  plainness.  The  day  was 
divided  between  labor,  meditation, 
and  worship,  and  everything  was 
planned  to  enforce  the  rules  of  hu- 
mility, chastity,  temperance,  fortitude, 
and  charity.  The  halls  are  narrow,  to 


CLOISTER 

suggest  the  strait  and  narrow  path; 
the  doorways  low,  to  teach  humility. 
For  beds  they  had  board  benches,  with 
wooden  blocks  for  pillows. 

Despite  the  rigor  of  their  existence, 
the  people  of  the  Ephrata  community 
made  remarkable  contributions  to 
early  Pennsylvania  culture.  They  re- 
vived the  medieval  art  of  illumina- 
tion, and  the  illuminated  manuscripts 
and  Fracturschriften  still  on  display 
at  Ephrata  are  a high  expression  of 
beauty  and  reverence.  The  develop- 
ment of  their  music  school  reached 
an  equally  high  plane.  Early  print- 
ing in  Pennsylvania  owed  much  to 
their  efforts,  for  they  issued  a veritable 
flood  of  religious  books  and  pam- 
phlets, establishing  their  own  press 
about  1745. 

During  the  American  Revolution, 
the  community  turned  a great  part  of 
the  buildings  into  hospitals  which 
nursed  the  wounded  after  the  Battle 
of  Brandywine.  Typhus  fever  set  in, 
spreading  to  both  the  community  and 
its  guests,  with  the  result  that  some 
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of  the  buildings  had  to  be  burned  as 
a sanitary  measure.  The  great  patri- 
otic sacrifice  was  the  beginning  of 
the  society’s  decline,  though  it  con- 
tinued to  exist  for  more  than  a cen- 
tury. In  1931  its  charter  was  forfeited, 
and  the  property  was  acquired  by  the 
State  in  1941. 

The  first  great  convents  and  temples 
of  the  Society,  built  upon  Mount  Zion, 
the  hill  rising  above  the  Cocalico,  have 
long  since  been  destroyed.  The  center 
of  the  community  shifted  to  the 
meadow  at  the  base  of  the  hill — where 
stand  the  buildings  which  survive. 
Here  is  Saron,  the  nunnery  or  home 
of  the  Sisterhood,  built  in  the  early 
1740’s,  and  the  chapel  or  Saal,  called 
Penial.  To  the  rear  stands  the  old  al- 
monry, a granary  and  bakehouse  oper- 
ated for  charitable  purposes.  Toward 
the  stream  stands  the  little  white  log- 


house  thought  to  have  been  the  abode 
of  Beissel  himself.  Beyond  this,  until 
it  was  destroyed  in  recent  times,  stood 
Betbania,  the  brother-house,  with  a 
chapel  attached.  There  are  also  sev- 
eral small  cottages  for  the  household- 
ers. The  Academy  was  built  in  1837 
to  house  educational  ventures. 

The  work  of  protecting  and  im- 
proving this  property  has  been  cap- 
ably begun.  The  work  of  full  restora- 
tion will  be  a matter  of  years,  yet  the 
present-day  visitor  to  Ephrata  will  not 
be  disappointed.  The  old  Saron,  home 
of  the  Sisterhood,  and  the  other  build- 
ings provide  a glimpse  of  an  old  way 
of  life,  so  remote  from  our  modern 
world  as  to  seem  unbelievable.  It  is 
another  reminder  of  the  many,  diffuse 
strands  of  life  and  belief  which  have 
been  woven  together  to  make  this 
great  Commonwealth. 


The  Almonry  is  a two-story  stone  building.  Here  food,  money  and  clothing  wer< 

dispensed  to  the  needy. 


\ view  of  Cornwall  Furnace,  showing  the  entrance  and  the  lower  level,  where  the  main 
foundry  floor  was  located,  even  with  the  base  of  the  furnace. 


CORNWALL  FURNACE 


In  sharp  contrast  with  Ephrata  is  a 
remarkable  survival  from  the  begin- 
nings of  Pennsylvania  industry.  At 
Cornwall,  in  Lebanon  County,  on  the 
edge  of  the  great  Cornwall  iron  ore 
banks,  stands  Cornwall  Furnace,  one 
of  the  earlier  and  more  important  iron 
works  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania. 
Peter  Grubb  began  to  build  this  char- 
coal iron  furnace  in  1739.  It  was  first 
put  into  blast  in  1742,  and  was  last 
used  in  1883.  For  almost  a century 
and  a half  it  produced  the  precious 
metal  which  helped  to  build  our 
modern  nation — iron  for  cannon,  iron 
for  the  railroads,  iron  for  stoves,  farm 
implements,  and  for  a thousand  other 
uses.  This  was  a war  plant  of  the 
American  Revolution,  so  important 


that  General  Washington  and  General 
Lafayette  once  came  to  see  cannon 
cast  here.  A total  of  42  cannon  were 
produced,  as  well  as  cannon  balls  and 
other  things  useful  to  the  Army. 

By  1798  control  of  the  furnace  and 
the  ore  banks  passed  from  the  Grubb 
family  to  Robert  Coleman,  an  import- 
ant ironmaster,  whose  expanding  ac- 
tivities helped  to  make  Pennsylvania 
a leader  in  iron  manufacture.  It  was 
his  great-granddaughter,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet C.  Buckingham,  who  gave  Corn- 
wall Furnace  to  the  Commonwealth 
with  an  endowment  for  its  upkeep. 

This  industrial  establishment  is  re- 
markable in  combining  beauty  and 
utility,  contrary  to  the  usual  notions 
about  early  factories.  The  irregular 
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from  the  road. 


The  great  Ore  Banks  at  Cornwall,  near  the  old  Furnace,  have  been  producing  iron  ore 
for  two  centuries,  and  constitute  the  greatest  iron  mine  east  of  Lake  Superior. 


blocks  of  the  red  sandstone  walls  have 
oeen  mellowed  by  time  in  rich  reds 
ind  browns,  and  the  pointed  windows 
with  leaded  panes  have  an  almost  re- 
ligious effect.  There  is  no  symmetry, 
no  formal  architectural  plan,  as  the 
arrangment  is  determined  by  the  steep 
hillside  against  which  the  building 
seems  to  nestle.  This  makes  it  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  a photograph 
which  will  do  justice  to  the  charm 
of  the  old  structure.  In  the  interior 
all  the  equipment  and  machinery  re- 
mains intact,  as  in  the  old  days  of 
actual  operation. 


As  with  most  early  furnaces,  the 
buildings  are  on  the  face  of  a steep 
hill,  so  that  there  are  many  odd  floors 
and  levels  connected  by  stairs,  galleries 
or  runways.  The  principal  upper 
level  includes  the  weighing  room  and 
the  charging  platform,  from  which 
the  charge  of  ore,  limestone,  and  char- 
coal was  dropped  into  the  furnace. 
The  principal  lower  level  is  the  main 
foundry  floor,  even  with  the  base  of 
the  furnace.  Here  the  molten  iron 
was  cast. 

The  cold  air  blast  for  the  furnace 
was  originally  produced  by  a huge 
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bellows  worked  by  an  overshot  water 
wheel.  Later,  the  output  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  use  of  a blowing  en- 
gine driven  by  steam  which  was  gen- 
erated by  waste  heat  from  the  furnace. 

The  huge  bulk  of  the  square  stone 
furnace  dominates  the  foundry  floor. 
It  was  originally  20  feet  square  at  the 
base  and  1 1 feet  square  at  the  top,  but 
in  1856  the  furnace  w^as  strengthened, 
and  it  is  now  28  feet  square  at  the 
floor  and  21  feet  square  at  the  top. 
The  height  remained  the  same — 31 
feet.  The  usual  charge  was  500 
pounds  of  ore,  about  800  pounds  of 
charcoal,  and  80  to  100  pounds  of 
limestone.  In  full  blast,  the  furnace 


would  take  18  charges  in  twelve  hour 
The  contrast  with  the  scene  of  busy 
activity 


presented  by  the  adjacent 
Cornwall  ore  banks  is  a striking  one, 
and  serves  to  stress  Cornwall’s  exceed- 


ingly great  importance  in  the  history 
of  American  industry.  From  1742  to 
1907  it  is  estimated  that  more  than 
20.000,000  tons  of  iron  ore  were  taken 
from  these  ore  banks,  and  they  are 
still  in  active  production. 

The  furnace  and  the  buildings  con 


e 

. 


nected  with  it  are  in  excellent  condi- 


tion. Probably  no  other  historic  place 
in  the  Common'wealth  constitutes  so 
excellent  a memorial  to  the  early 
Pennsylvania  iron  industry. 


Fort  Augusta,  at  Sunbury,  is  reproduced  in  a one-sixth  scale  model  on  the  site  of  the 
original  frontier  fort.  The  photograph  well  shows  how  it  commanded  the  junction  of 
the  North  and  West  Branches  of  the  Susquehanna  River. 


FORT  AUGUSTA 


Motorists  on  Route  15  cannot  but 
see,  as  they  pass  through  Sunbury, 
Northumberland  County,  a remark- 
able model  of  a frontier  fort,  with  a 
fine  old  mansion  in  the  background. 
On  this  site  in  the  days  of  the  French 
and  Indian  War  and  the  American 
Revolution  stood  Fort  Augusta,  one 
of  the  most  important  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s frontier  forts.  In  those  days 
it  was  considered  "the  key  of  the 
province.”  Colonel  William  Clapham 
and  Colonel  James  Burd  built  it  in 
1756  and  1757,  a log  structure  about 
two  hundred  feet  square,  with  officers’ 
and  soldiers’  quarters,  powder  maga- 
zine, and  well.  It  was  effective  in 
diminishing  the  raids  of  the  French 


and  Indians,  so  much  that  one  party 
of  Indians  coupled  it  with  Fort  Pitt 
"as  the  greatest  Eye  Sores  to  the 
Indians  in  them  parts.”  It  was  also  im- 
portant during  the  American  Revolu- 
tion especially  as  a base  for  supplies 
and  men  during  the  Sullivan  Expedi- 
tion against  the  Iroquois  Indians. 

During  the  Revolution,  Fort  Au- 
gusta was  the  military  headquarters  of 
the  American  forces  in  the  upper  Sus- 
quehanna valley.  The  activities  of  the 
Northumberland  County  militia,  and 
the  support  and  protection  of  smaller 
posts  throughout  the  valley  were  di- 
rected from  the  Fort,  where  Colonel 
Samuel  Hunter,  County  Lieutenant  of 
Northumberland  County,  resided. 
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I wo  survivals  from  the  original  Fort  Augusta:  Above  is  the  original  well;  below,  the 
original  powder  magazine  shows  how  substantial  the  old  fort  must  have  been. 


* 

Fort  Augusta  gradually  disinte- 
rated  after  the  Revolution.  Colonel 
lunter  continued  to  reside  in  the  com- 
lander’s  quarters  of  the  fort,  which 

I ad  become  his  property,  and  his  de- 
:endants  continued  to  live  there  until 
852,  when  the  log  house  burned.  The 
resent  Hunter  Mansion  was  built  at 
lat  time  by  the  Colonel’s  grandson, 
Captain  Samuel  Hunter. 

In  1920  the  Commonwealth  pur- 
Ihased  the  land  on  which  the  well  and 
magazine  are  located,  and  in  1931  ac- 

|[uired  the  larger  tract,  which  includes 
he  Hunter  Mansion.  Together  they 
orm  the  Fort  Augusta  property. 


The  Hunter  Mansion  on  the  site 
now  serves  as  a museum,  housing 
various  relics  of  the  fort,  among  them 
two  of  the  original  sixteen  cannon. 
In  front  of  the  mansion  is  a one-sixth 
scale  model  of  Fort  Augusta,  repro- 
ducing the  original  exactly  from  data 
derived  from  historical  research  and 
archaeological  investigation.  Nearby 
the  original  powder  magazine  and 
well  may  be  seen.  Here  where  North 
Branch  and  West  Branch  join,  one 
can  easily  visualize  that  earlier  time 
when  this  lone  outpost  of  Pennsyl- 
vania stood  as  a barrier  against  incur- 
sions from  the  wilderness. 


The  Hunter  Mansion,  built  by  the  grandson  of  the  Revolutionary  commander  of  the 
fort,  is  now  a museum  housing  relics  and  records  of  frontier  days. 


Colonel  Edwin 


L. 


Drake  and  his  derrick,  as  photographed  in 


1859. 
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The  administrative  area  of  Drake  Well  Memorial  Park,  with  the  replica  of  the  Drake 
Well  Derrick,  the  D.  A.  R.  monument  to  Drake,  and  the  Drake  Well  Museum.  The 
caretaker’s  residence,  the  fourth  element  of  this  group,  is  not  shown. 


DRAKE  WELL  MEMORIAL  PARK 


The  site  of  the  world’s  first  success- 
ful oil  well,  drilled  by  Colonel  Edwin 
L.  Drake  in  1859,  is  commemorated 
by  Drake  Well  Memorial  Park.  This 
historic  property  is  located  a mile  and 
a half  south  of  Titusville,  along  Oil 
Creek.  Here  began  one  of  the  great 
industries  of  modern  times. 

Long  before  Drake  drilled  his  well, 
petroleum  was  known  to  exist  in  the 
Oil  Creek  region,  and  settlers  obtained 
it  from  springs  or  by  skimming  the 
water  of  the  creek.  The  first  attempt 
to  exploit  this  natural  resource  com- 
mercially came  in  1854,  when  the 


Pennsylvania  Rock  Oil  Company  of 
New  York  was  organized  by  George 
H.  Bissell  and  Jonathan  G.  Eveleth. 
The  usual  financial  troubles  of  new 
ventures  beset  their  enterprise,  but 
the  end  result  was  the  formation  of 
the  Seneca  Oil  Company  in  1858, 
which  decided  to  seek  a regular  sup- 
ply of  petroleum  by  sinking  a well. 

Edwin  L.  Drake  was  made  the  Gen- 
eral Agent  of  the  new  company,  and 
sent  to  Titusville  to  begin  operations, 
in  the  spring  of  1858.  He  began  by 
attempting  to  dig  a well,  without 
success.  The  next  year,  Drake  decided 
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to  drill  a well,  and  obtained  the  serv- 
ices of  William  A.  Smith,  who  had 
worked  on  the  salt  wells  at  Tarentum. 
"Uncle  Billy”  made  the  drilling  tools, 
Drake  got  ten-foot  sections  of  cast 
iron  pipe  from  Erie,  and  they  began 
drilling  in  August,  1859.  The  pipe 
was  driven  thirty-two  feet  to  bedrock; 
then  they  drilled  by  steam  power, 
averaging  about  three  feet  a day. 

Saturday  afternoon,  August  27,  as 
work  for  the  week  was  being  finished, 
the  drill  dropped  into  a crevice,  sixty- 
nine  feet  from  the  surface,  and  slipped 
down  six  inches.  This  did  not  arouse 
any  thought  of  striking  oil.  The  men 
pulled  out  their  tools  and  went  home. 
Late  Sunday  afternoon,  "Uncle  Billy” 
visited  the  well,  looked  into  the  pipe, 
and  saw  a dark  fluid  a few  feet  down. 
He  sent  his  son  running  to  Upper 
Mill,  shouting,  "They’ve  struck  oil.” 


No  one  thought  to  gauge  the  output 
of  the  Drake  Well,  but  the  best  evi- 
dence suggests  that  it  produced  eight 
to  ten  barrels  of  petroleum  a day. 

Drake  had  demonstrated  in  a prac- 
tical way  how  petroleum  could  be 
produced  in  abundance,  and  his  well 
served  as  a textbook  for  future  drill- 
ers; he  had  tapped  the  vast  under- 
ground petroleum  deposits  of  the  Oil 
Creek  basin;  and  he  had  created  a new 
industry  which  provided  the  world 
with  a cheap,  safe,  and  efficient  illu- 
minant,  a valuable  source  of  lubricat- 
ing oil,  and — eventually — a source  of 
power  in  internal  combustion  engines. 

Significantly,  it  was  the  petroleum 
industry  itself  which  supplied  funds 
for  the  purchase  and  development  of 
the  Drake  Well  Memorial  Park,  in 
preparation  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  of  Oil  in  1934.  The 


American  Petroleum  Institute  con- 
(i  structed  a dike  to  protect  the  site  of 
:he  well  from  floods,  and  built  a mu- 
seum and  caretaker’s  lodge,  the  mu- 
seum housing  a pricless  collection  of 
relics  and  documents  relating  to  the 
history  of  petroleum.  The  Common- 
wealth accepted  the  original  twenty- 
four  acre  park  in  1934.  Since  that 
time  additional  land  has  been  ac- 
quired, until  there  are  now  about  229 
acres  in  the  Park.  In  1946  a replica 
of  the  famous  Drake  Well  Derrick 
was  constructed  on  the  original  site, 
and  plans  have  been  made  for  the 
urther  development  of  the  educa- 
tional and  recreational  facilities  of  the 
Museum  and  Park. 


The  Drake  Well  Museum  is  a treas- 
ure-house full  of  all  sorts  of  historical 
relics  and  materials — books,  maps, 
manuscripts,  newspapers,  oil  company 
records,  hotel  registers,  pamphlets, 
leases,  contracts,  photographs,  letters, 
lamps,  oil  well  tools,  oil  sands,  geo- 
logical reports — pertaining  to  the 
early  history  of  the  petroleum  indus- 
try. Each  year  since  1934  the  collec- 
tion has  been  enlarged  and  enriched 
through  the  generosity  of  friends  who 
have  donated  materials  of  all  kinds. 
Today  the  Drake  Well  Museum  is  the 
largest  single  depository  in  the  coun- 
try for  historical  records  and  relics  on 
the  early  history  of  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry. 
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The  Drake  Well  Museum  is  the  largest  depository  in  the  country  for  historical  records 
and  relics  of  the  early  petroleum  industry. 
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The  Niagara  under  sail  on  Lake  Erie,  after  the  restoration  in  1913. 
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The  Niagara  was  rebuilt  for  the  second  time,  on  the  bay  side  of  Presque  Isle  Peninsula. 


FLAGSHIP 

The  Battle  of  Lake  Erie,  one  of  the 
most  significant  victories  in  American 
naval  history,  has  been  commemorated 
by  several  monuments,  at  Erie,  Cleve- 
land, and  Put-in-Bay;  but  no  monu- 
ment could  be  as  full  of  meaning  as 
the  old  Flagship  Niagara , the  only 
surviving  vessel  of  Perry’s  fleet,  now 
in  her  final  berth  in  Niagara  Park, 
on  lower  State  Street  in  Erie.  The 
Niagara  and  her  sister  ship  Lawrence 
were  built  at  the  mouth  of  Cascade 
Creek  in  Erie  during  the  spring  of 
1813,  under  the  direction  of  Captain 
Daniel  Dobbins.  They  were  the  chief 


NIAGARA 

ships  of  the  American  fleet  under 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry  which  defeated 
the  British  fleet  on  September  10, 
1813. 

This  victory  gave  the  United  States 
naval  supremacy  on  the  upper  Great 
Lakes  for  the  remainder  of  the  War 
of  1812,  and  removed  a possible  threat 
to  American  possession  of  the  North- 
west Territory. 

The  two  brigs  Niagara  and  Lawr- 
ence, and  several  smaller  gunboats  of 
the  fleet  were  built  on  Pennsylvania 
soil,  and  many  Pennsylvanians  had  a 
share  in  building,  equipping  and  man- 
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ning  them.  The  timber  was  cut 
within  the  present  city  limits  of  Erie. 
Iron  came  from  Bellefonte,  Pennsyl- 
vania; tools  and  nails  and  rigging 
from  Pittsburgh;  sails  from  Philadel- 
phia. The  Lawrence  was  launched 
about  June  25th,  and  the  Niagara 
about  July  4th. 

The  Lawrence  was  Perry’s  original 
flagship,  but — after  she  had  been  dis- 
abled by  British  shot  and  shell — 
Perry  transferred  his  flag  to  the 
Niagara , which  was  therefore  his  flag- 
ship in  winning  the  victory.  The 
Niagara  passed  down  the  enemy  line, 
raking  their  decks  with  deadly  fire, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  smaller  vessels 
won  the  battle  in  the  face  of  appar- 
ent defeat.  Every  school  boy  knows 
the  famous  message,  "We  have  met 
the  enemy  and  they  are  ours.  . . 


which  Perry  wrote  from  the  Niagara 
that  afternoon. 

After  her  active  life  was  over,  the 
Niagara  was  sunk  in  Misery  Bay  at 
the  eastern  end  of  Presque  Isle,  and 
lay  there  until  raised  and  restored  in 
1913  for  the  centennial  celebration  of 
the  victory.  This  hasty  restoration 
soon  fell  into  decay.  Beginning  in 
1931,  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
took  measures  to  save  this  hallowed 
symbol  of  the  dawning  of  American 
naval  might,  by  appropriations  which 
made  possible  a thorough  and  pains- 
taking restoration.  The  hull,  decks 
and  interior  were  completed  in  1941. 
Land  for  the  permanent  location  of 
the  ship  was  acquired  by  gift  of  the 
City  of  Erie  and  the  Erie  County  His- 
torical Society.  The  masts  and  rig- 
ging will  soon  be  installed. 


The  hull  of  the  Niagara  was  then  moved  to  its  final  location  on  lower  State  Street,  in 
Erie.  Masts  and  rigging  will  be  installed,  and  a park  will  give  it  proper  background. 
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Above,  the  deck  of  the  Niagara.  Below,  the  interior. 
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1 he  Great  House  at  Old  Economy,  third  and  last  home  of  the  Harmony  Society,  wa 
the  residence  of  Father  Rapp  and  his  adopted  son,  Frederick  Reichert. 


OLD  ECONOMY 


Another  evocation  of  an  interesting 
phase  of  Pennsylvania’s  past  is  to  be 
found  at  Old  Economy,  in  Ambridge, 
Beaver  County,  where  some  important 
and  representative  buildings  of  the 
old  Harmony  Society  are  being  pre- 
served and  restored.  The  Harmony 
community  was  one  of  many  experi- 
ments in  communal  living  and  indus- 
try during  the  nineteenth  century, 
but  more  successful  than  most.  Here 
in  1825,  under  the  leadership  of 
Father  Rapp  and  his  adopted  son 
Frederick  Reichert,  the  Harmony  So- 
ciety erected  its  third  and  last  home, 
after  earlier  successful  colonies  in  But- 
ler County,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the 


State  of  Indiana.  This  thriving  com 
munity,  whose  agricultural  and  indus 
trial  products  found  a ready  marke 
in  the  Pittsburgh  region,  played  ai 
important  part  in  the  industrial  de 
velopment  of  western  Pennsylvania 
for  they  were  ready  to  invest  in  likel; 
enterprises — in  railroads,  manufac 
tures,  and  in  oil  wells. 

Economy  was  named  from  the  Get 
man  "Oekonomie,”  meaning  th 
science  and  practice  of  economics.  1 
was  located  on  a tract  of  three  thou 
sand  acres  extending  five  miles  alonj 
the  Ohio  River  and  one  mile  inland 
eighteen  miles  north  of  Pittsburgh. 
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The  Harmony  Society  was  formally 
organized  in  1805,  at  Harmony,  in 
Butler  County.  By  their  covenant  the 
members  agreed  to  turn  over  to  Father 
Rapp  and  his  Associates  all  their  real 
and  personal  property  for  community 
use  and  benefit,  and  to  abide  by  all 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  So- 
ciety. In  return,  they  were  to  receive 
church  privileges  and  school  instruc- 
tion, and  all  the  necessities  of  life. 

The  Harmonists  were  skilled  crafts- 
men and  expert  farmers.  The  amaz- 
ing prosperity  of  the  Harmony  Society 
at  its  zenith  was  due  to  the  ability  of 
Frederick  Reichert,  its  financial  agent, 
and  to  the  skill  of  the  Society’s  crafts- 
men— carpenters,  blacksmiths,  wagon- 
makers,  weavers,  tailors,  and  coopers. 
Their  land  was  a model  for  thrift  and 
productiveness.  The  broadcloth,  mus- 


The  Garden  Temple,  surrounded  by  a 
moat,  beautified  the  community  gardens. 
It  was  also  used  as  a band  stand. 


The  Feast  Hall  or  Music  Hall,  at  Old 
Economy,  where  the  cultural  activities  of 
the  community  centered. 


lin,  satin,  and  velvet  woven  at 
Economy  was  thought  better  than  any 
Eastern  product.  This  high-grade 
craftsmanship  built  up  a lucrative 
trade.  At  one  time  the  Harmony  So- 
ciety owned  property  worth  two  mil- 
lion dollars. 

A variety  of  reasons  have  been  given 
for  its  decline  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
century.  Among  them  the  adoption 
of  celibacy,  excessive  generosity,  some 
unwise  investments,  and  the  fact  that 
the  Society  finally  came  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  income  from  investment 
rather  than  by  its  own  labors,  are  the 
most  convincing. 

The  Society  was  dissolved  in  1905, 
and  after  much  litigation  the  Com- 
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The  Grotto  was  a symbol  of  Christian  character,  plain  outside,  above,  but  beautiful 

within,  beloiv. 
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nonwealth  received  title  to  a block 
md  a half  of  land,  the  very  heart  of 
he  original  community,  including  the 
jreat  House,  the  Feast  Hall,  the 
lommunity  Gardens,  granary,  shops, 
:ommunity  kitchen,  and  two  typical 
Iwelling  houses.  The  restoration,  be- 
pin  a few  years  ago,  aims  to  remove 
he  modern  "improvements,”  and  to 
ipproximate,  as  nearly  as  possible,  Old 
iconomy  at  the  zenith  of  its  prosper- 
ty. 

The  Great  House  is  a thirty-live 
oom  structure  of  hand-made  red 
)rick.  Originally  two  separate  homes 
or  Father  Rapp  and  Frederick  Reich- 
ert, and  connected  by  a one-story  wing 


before  1832,  there  are  some  clashes  in 
architectural  style,  but  as  a whole  it 
is  impressive  and  harmonious.  The 
large,  square,  high-ceilinged  rooms, 
amply  provided  with  windows  and 
fireplaces,  are  comfortable  and  invit- 
ing. Behind  the  Great  House  are  the 
beautiful  Community  Gardens,  ex- 
tending to  the  river  road.  Its  shaded 
lawns  are  a serene  and  tranquil  spot, 
made  interesting  by  two  symbolic 
structures.  A pavilion  or  garden 
temple,  with  a fishpond  surrounding 
it  like  a moat,  stands  in  the  very 
center,  while  off  to  one  side  is  the 
Grotto,  built  of  rough  stone  boulders, 
but  having  a beautiful  interior. 
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The  Feast  Hail,  or  Music  Hall,  is 
a large  three-story  building,  with  a 
beautiful  Colonial  doorway.  This 
functioned  as  a town  hall  in  early 
days,  the  large  hall  on  the  second  floor 
being  used  for  general  assemblies  and 
for  the  three  annual  feasts.  The  seven 
rooms  on  the  first  floor  were  used  by 
the  band  and  orchestra,  by  the  print- 
ing establishment,  and  by  the  mu- 
seum. In  the  same  block  are  two 
dwellings  of  the  type  used  by  ordinary 
members  of  the  Society.  Each  had  its 
yard  and  woodshed,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  interiors  is  almost  iden- 
tical. There  are  also  a great  five-sto- 


ried granary  with  hand-timbered  first 
floor,  a store,  the  tailor  shop  and  shoe 
shop  with  a stone-vaulted  wine  cellar 
beneath  it,  the  cabinetmaker’s  shop, 
and  the  community  kitchen  which 
was  used  to  prepare  the  feasts. 

Not  less  notable  than  the  buildings 
are  the  wonderful  collections  of  tools 
and  utensils,  furniture  and  other 
equipment,  which  have  survived  from 
the  days  of  the  Society.  These  make 
Old  Economy  not  only  a memorial  to 
an  interesting  experiment  in  commu- 
nal living,  but  a fascinating  museum 
of  the  domestic  manufactures  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century. 


ADMIRAL  PEARY  PARK 


Rear  Admiral  Robert  Edwin  Peary, 
the  discoverer  of  the  North  Pole,  was 
born  near  Cresson,  Pennsylvania,  on 
May  6,  1856.  Elis  career  in  the  Arctic 
regions  had  one  dominating  purpose, 
the  attainment  of  the  Pole.  After  sev- 
eral failures,  he  finally  reached  the 
North  Pole  on  April  6,  1909- 

In  1945  the  Historical  and  Museum 
Commission  acquired  the  monument 
commemorating  his  birth.  A bronze 
statue  of  the  Arctic  explorer  with  a 
Husky  dog  makes  an  appropriate  me- 
morial to  the  discoverer  of  the  North 
Pole — a twentieth  century  pioneer. 


to 


The  monument  to  Rear  Admiral  Robert  E. 
Peary  stands  in  a small  park  near  Cresson, 
Pennsylvania. 


HANOVER  RESOLVES 

The  earliest  resolves  for  in- 
dependence in  the  State. 
Drawn  June  4. 1774.  by  Col. 
Timothy  Green  and  eight 
Hanover  Township  patriots. 
They  committed  their  cause 
to  •Heaven  and  our  Rifles" 


The  first  of  the  new-type  roadside  markers  is  inspected  by  Honorable  James  H.  Duff, 
Chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission,  and  by  Commissioners 
Charles  G.  Webb  (left)  and  Thomas  Murphy  (right). 


HISTORICAL  MARKERS 


The  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Mu- 
seum Commission  is  specifically 
charged  with  the  erection  of  historical 
markers  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth, to  establish  the  sites  of  build- 
ings and  events  of  importance  in  the 
history  of  Pennsylvania.  Whether 
these  markers  commemorate  a great 
event  or  mark  the  birthplace  of  a 
famous  Pennsylvanian,  they  serve 
as  reminders  which  fix  historical  facts 
definitely  in  terms  of  place  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  view  them.  Mark- 
ers give  substance  to  history,  replac- 
ing mere  space  by  something  which 


interests  and  attracts  the  eye  and 
mind. 

The  value  of  locating  and  properly 
marking  points  of  historical  interest 
hardly  needs  justification.  Its  im- 
portance has  been  recognized  every- 
where by  those  active  in  local  and 
State  history.  In  a Commonwealth  so 
rich  in  historical  background  there  is 
an  almost  unlimited  opportunity  for 
appropriate  markers. 

Markers  need  not  be  limited  to  the 
sites  of  battles  and  Indian  towns. 
Buildings  or  places  of  significance  in 
the  development  of  the  State,  the 
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The  old-style  bronze  marker  for  the  Great 
T rail  is  one  of  many  marking  famous  early 
trails  and  routes. 


mark  the  hundreds  of  historical  sites 
scattered  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth, a plan  which  would  meet  the 
new  requirements  of  modern  motor 
traffic.  After  a detailed  study  of  the 
markers  used  in  other  states,  it  was 
decided  that  a roadside-type  marker 
so  designed  as  to  face  traffic  and  to 
he  readable  from  both  sides  was  the 
best  marker  for  the  purpose.  A con- 
tract was  let  for  the  manufacture  of 
five  hundred  of  these  markers,  to  be 
made  of  cast  aluminum,  with  concrete 
bases  sheathed  in  aluminum.  An  at- 
tractive design  was  worked  out,  using 
gold  letters  on  a blue  background. 
These  markers  are  now  in  place 
throughout  the  State.  Hereafter  those 
who  travel  the  highways  of  Pennsyl- 
vania will  be  able  to  locate  the  spots 
which  signalize  outstanding  develop- 
ments in  its  history,  and  in  the  role 
the  Keystone  State  has  played  in  the 
building  of  America.  The  markers 
have  been  planned  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  historical  and  patriotic 
societies  of  the  State. 


birthplaces  of  famous  Pennsylvanians, 
and  historic  churches  and  schools  are 
likewise  worthy  of  markers. 

In  previous  years  numerous  bronze 
markers  of  monumental  character 
were  erected  in  various  sections  of 
the  State.  There  is  scarcely  a county 
wrhich  does  not  have  at  least  one. 
These  markers  were  ornamental  and 
substantial,  but  in  the  modern  age 
of  automobile  travel  their  usefulness 
declined,  as  they  could  not  easily  be 
read  from  a rapidly  moving  vehicle 
and  lacked  eye-catching  qualities. 

During  1916  one  of  the  major  ac- 
tivities of  the  Commission  has  been 
the  inauguration  of  a ppw  plan  to 


Opposite  page,  top — 

A new-type  marker  at  Sharpsville  is  in- 
spected by  Dr.  Morgan  Barnes,  President 
of  the  Mercer  County  Historical  Society; 
Joseph  C.  Rau,  county  superintendent,  the 
State  Department  of  Highways;  Joseph 
E.  McKean,  Burgess  of  Sharpsville;  and 
William  A.  Hunter,  research  assistant  of  the 
Commission. 

Some  views  of  typical  sites  selected  for 
marking:  The  colonial  mill  at  Newville, 

middle  left;  Erie  Extension  Canal  lock  at 
Sharpsville,  middle  right;  the  tunnel  of 
the  old  Lebanon  Canal,  lower  left;  Peace 
Church  (1798),  near  Shiremanstown, 
Cumberland  County,  lower  right. 
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ERIE  EXTENSION  CANAL 

Route  of  travel  and  trade. 
Pittsburgh  to  Great  Lakes, 
1840-1871 . Important  to  the 
western  Pennsylvania  iron 
industry  before  the  rise 
of  the  railroads.  The  only 
remaining  canal  lock  still 
stands  in  Sharpsville. 
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The  main  stairway  in  the  State  Museum  leads  up  to  the  Hall  of  Trophies,  where  relics 
of  the  many  wars  in  which  Pennsylvanians  fought  and  died  for  the  nation  are  on 
display.  Among  the  significant  displays  in  this  memorial  room  are  the  battle  flags  carried 
by  Pennsylvania  units  in  World  Wars  I and  II. 
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"The  Battle  of  Gettysburg,”  by  Peter  F.  Rothermel,  one  of  the  world’s  noted  battle 

paintings,  hangs  in  the  Hall  of  Trophies 


STATE  MUSEUM 


I What  the  various  historic  properties 
provide  for  special  phases  of  Pennsyl- 
vania history,  the  State  Museum  pro- 
vides for  the  Commonwealth  as  a 
whole.  The  Commission’s  objective 
for  the  Museum  is  to  present  through 
its  exhibits  a visual  concept  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  all  its  greatness. 
The  exhibits  relate  to  the  resources, 
history,  flora,  fauna,  culture,  archae- 
ology, and  other  human,  scientific,  or 
natural  aspects  of  Pennsylvania.  They 
reflect  those  matters  which  make 
Pennsylvania  distinctive  and  outstand- 
i ing  among  the  states  of  the  Union. 
The  State  Museum  grew  over  a long 
period  of  years,  without  formal  plan 
for  systematizing  its  exhibits.  Many 
interesting  collections  were  built  up, 
but  the  lack  of  a guiding  principle 
was  evident  in  the  heterogeneous,  un- 
systematic arrangement  of  the  dis- 


plays. The  Historical  and  Museum 
Commission  is  now  undertaking  a 
thorough,  coordinated  reorganization 
of  the  Museum  exhibits,  in  order  to 
modernize  the  Museum,  and  to  make 
it  more  useful,  more  educational,  and 
more  interesting  to  the  general  public. 

The  diverse  materials  in  the  Mu- 
seum, ranging  from  Indian  artifacts 
to  objects  suggesting  Pennsylvania’s 
key  role  in  national  history,  are  to  be 
selected  and  rearranged  to  relate  a 
complex  narrative,  telling  the  story  of 
Pennsylvania  in  visual  terms.  Every 
visitor  should  be  better  informed 
about  Pennsylvania  when  he  has  com- 
pleted his  journey  through  the  Mu- 
seum, and  every  citizen  of  Pennsyl- 
vania who  visits  the  Museum  should 
obtain  a visual  concept  which  will 
make  him  prouder  than  ever  to  be  a 
Pennsylvanian. 
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Dioramas  in  the  State  Museum:  above,  the  beaver  group  in  the  natural  history  room; 
below,  an  historical  diorama  of  William  Penn's  Treaty  with  the  Indians. 
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The  main  room  of  the  Archives  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum 

Commission,  in  the  Education  Building. 


PUBLIC  RECORDS  and  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS 


In  this  field,  the  Commission  has  a 
wide  range  of  functions,  some  of 
which  have  not  yet  been  fully  de- 
veloped. It  has  general  responsibility 
for  promoting  the  safekeeping  of  the 
records  of  all  the  Commonwealth’s 
agencies  of  government.  It  has  full 
authority  only  for  the  preservation  of 
those  records  of  the  State  Government 
not  in  current  use  and  of  historical 
value.  For  other  records  than  these 
the  Commission  has  wide  examining 
and  protective  powers.  It  may  ex- 
amine and  copy  any  records  of  the 
State  Government  for  purposes  of  his- 


torical research,  examine  into  the  con- 
dition of  county  and  municipal  rec- 
ords and  recommend  action  necessary 
for  their  safekeeping  and  preservation, 
and  cause  the  laws  relating  to  public 
records  to  be  enforced. 

The  Commission’s  special  duty  in 
this  phase  of  its  activities  is  the  care 
of  the  records  of  the  State  Govern- 
ment which  have  been  transferred  to 
its  jurisdiction  under  the  procedure 
for  the  disposition  of  useless  records 
worked  out  under  the  Administrative 
Code.  In  the  course  of  the  wartime 
waste  paper  salvage  campaign,  the 
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Pennsylvania’s  Ratification  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  precious 
records  preserved  in  the  Archives  Division. 


Commission  staff  was  frequently  called 
on  to  evaluate  long  lists  of  documents 
which  it  was  proposed  to  scrap,  a 
task  which  continues  on  a less  exten- 
sive scale  in  time  of  peace.  The  ma- 
terial which  is  found  to  be  of  his- 
torical value  is  preserved  for  the 
Archives. 

Besides  governmental  records  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  Province,  the 
Archives  Division  of  the  Commission 
has  also  acquired  other  collections  of 
historical  source  materials,  such  as  the 


correspondence  of  important  Penn- 
sylvanians, business  records,  church 
records,  and  the  like.  These  are  his- 
torical documents  rather  than  public 
records.  Intelligent  action  towards  the 
gathering  and  safekeeping  of  all  these 
sources  for  Pennsylvania  history  is 
essential.  Such  documents  are  the  very 
elements  or  components  from  which 
history  is  compiled.  Added  attention 
is  being  given  to  their  collection  and 
preservation  in  cooperation  with  va- 
rious individuals  and  societies. 
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arranged  in  envelopes,  and  properly  labelled. 
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I he  mending  and  repair  of  torn  or  otherwise  damaged  records  is  an  important  phase  o 
the  Archives’  work.  Examples  of  properly  mended  documents  contrast  with  a manuscrip 
copy  of  the  Great  Law  which  was  damaged  beyond  repair  by  failure  to  give  it  proper  care 
Cataloguing  and  indexing  the  records  to  make  them  fully  accessible  to  researchers  i 
the  final  step  in  the  processing  of  material  received  by  the  Archives  Division. 


tie  publications  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission  are  both 
popular  and  scholarly  in  character,  and  include  books,  pamphlets,  and  folders. 


PUBLICATIONS 


he  publication  of  books  and  pam- 
hlets  designed  to  arouse  pride  and  in- 
vest in  the  historical  heritage  of 
ennsylvania  is  another  important  ac- 
vity  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
ad  Museum  Commission.  This  ma- 
;rial  is  made  available  to  schools, 
istorical  societies,  club  groups,  and 
iterested  individuals,  with  the  object 
f encouraging  increased  study  of 
ennsylvania  history.  Teachers,  lead- 
rs  of  club  programs,  writers  of  pop- 
lar articles,  need  printed  materials 
iving  authentic  information.  To 
leet  these  needs,  the  Commission 
ublishes  not  only  popular  pamphlets 
nd  folders  to  interest  the  general 


public,  but  also  issues  scholarly  stud- 
ies and  source  books  on  various 
phases  of  Pennsylvania  history.  By  its 
willingness  to  consider  the  publica- 
tion of  scholarly  work  in  its  field,  the 
Commission  offers  an  inducement  for 
historians  to  undertake  such  work.  In 
this  practical  way  it  is  encouraging 
increased  study  of  Pennsylvania  his- 
tory. 

The  popular  publications  include 
folders  on  the  historic  properties,  brief 
surveys  of  Pennsylvania  history  and 
biography,  and  articles  and  radio 
scripts  dealing  with  interesting  phases 
of  the  story  of  our  State. 
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I he  Elias  Baker  Mansion,  built  in  1840,  in  Altoona,  is  the  home  of  the  Blair  County 
Historical  Society,  one  of  the  organizations  cooperating  in  the  promotion  of  Pennsylvania 
history,  and  in  the  preservation  of  historic  buildings. 
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IThe  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  1300  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia,  is  the  oldest  and 
largest  historical  organization  in  Pennsylvania. 


COOPERATIVE  ACTIVITIES 


The  Pennsylvania  Historical  and 
Museum  Commission  cooperates  close- 
ly with  the  various  private  histori- 
cal organizations  in  the  Common- 
wealth. One  hundred  of  the  principal 
I historical  and  patriotic  societies  are 
united  in  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Historical  Societies,  which  has  its 
headquarters  in  the  Commission  of- 
fice. Through  this  Federation,  the 
State  historical  agency  keeps  in  close 
contact  with  historical  work  and  ac- 
tivities throughout  the  State,  and  en- 
courages the  study  of  State  and  local 
history.  In  turn,  the  local  societies 
are  helpful  as  advisors  to  the  Com- 
mission on  local  historical  problems. 


as  in  listing  and  locating  historical 
sites  worthy  of  marking. 

Among  the  member  organizations 
of  the  Federation  are  several  of  a 
statewide  character.  The  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Philadel- 
phia, is  one  of  the  most  important 
historical  depositories  in  the  United 
States,  with  priceless  collections  of 
source  material  on  Pennsylvania  and 
American  history.  Its  quarterly.  The 
Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History 
and  Biography,  and  its  numerous 
publications,  are  major  contributions 
in  the  field  of  Pennsylvania  history. 
The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Associa- 
tion, the  professional  historical  so- 
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1st 


ciety  of  the  State,  publishes  Pennsyl- 
vania History,  a quarterly  magazine. 

The  Society  for  Pennsylvania  Ar- 
chaeology, like  the  Federation,  has  its 
headquarters  in  the  Commission  of- 
fices. The  Commission  Anthropolo- 
gist acts  as  editor  for  its  magazine, 
rbe  Pennsylvania  Archaeologist, 
which  has  published  brief  reports  on 
the  C 'ommission’s  archaeological  -work. 

In  its  cooperative  work  with  both 
statewide  and  local  historical  societies, 
the  Commission  acts  as  a useful  clear- 
inghouse for  information  and  ideas 
concerning  the  advancement  of  his- 
tory in  every  part  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Information  about  the  ac- 
complishments and  achievements  of 


the  various  societies  is  interchanged. 
Many  inquiries  about  purely  local  his- 
tory are  channeled  to  the  local  so- 
cieties from  the  Commission  office. 
Without  formal  or  official  ties,  all 
these  organizations  work  together  for 
the  good  of  Pennsylvania  history. 

The  Commission’s  cooperative  ac- 
tivities are  not  limited  to  historical  so- 
cieties. It  also  encourages  community 
organizations  to  present  programs  or 
State  and  local  history,  supplying  in 
formation  and  suggestions.  Women’; 
clubs,  patriotic  societies,  granges,  serv- 
ice clubs,  and  veterans’  organization; 
have  made  use  of  Commission  ma- 
terial. 


The  Old  Custom  House,  in  Erie,  is  the  home  of  the  Erie  County  Historical  Society.  Fron 
1937  to  1945  it  housed  the  Commission-sponsored  Pennsylvania  Historical  Survey. 
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The  McFate  Site,  near  Cochranton,  was  excavated  by  the  Historical  Survey,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Commission,  revealing  the  remains  of  a stockaded  Indian  village  of 

the  pre-Columbian  period. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 

By  Claude  E.  Schaeffer 
Assistant  Anthropologist 


An  important  phase  of  the  Histor- 
ical and  Museum  Commission’s  activ- 
ity is  concerned  with  the  study  of  the 
Indians  of  Pennsylvania.  In  past 
years  the  Commission  has  made  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  this  field,  but 
new  requirements  and  problems  have 
arisen  that  call  for  expansion  of  ex- 
isting facilities.  There  are  a number 
of  reasons  to  account  for  this.  One  is 
the  need  of  conserving  the  archaeolog- 
ical resources  of  the  State.  Prehistoric 
sites  are  now  being  destroyed  more 
rapidly  than  ever  by  cultivation,  in- 
dustrial growth  and  mere  commercial 
vandalism.  Many  now  threatened  by 
flood-control  operations  should  be 


salvaged.  Others  should  be  preserved 
for  future  generations  as  State  parks 
or  monuments.  Since  these  sites  rep- 
resent our  principal  source  of  achaeo- 
logical  information,  their  protection 
is  a matter  of  vital  importance. 

The  marked  progress  now  being 
made  in  archaeological  research 
throughout  eastern  North  America  is 
another  factor  calling  for  augmented 
means  of  investigation  locally.  A 
number  of  states  in  this  area  have  re- 
cently worked  out  the  movement  and 
settlement  patterns  of  various  pre- 
European  peoples  within  their  bound- 
aries. These  or  related  groups  found 
their  way  also  into  the  region  now 
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embraced  within  the  Commonwealth. 
Archaeology,  as  a historical  study  of 
the  time  and  space  relationships  of 
non-literate  peoples,  collects  its  fac- 
tual material  over  large  areas  and  wide 
time  spans.  Before  the  prehistory  of 
the  Northeast  can  be  written,  Penn- 
sylvania as  a key  geographic  area  must 
therefore  contribute  by  survey  and  ex- 
cavation its  proportionate  share  of 
comparative  data.  Only  in  this  way 
can  archaeological  advancement  be  at- 
tained. 

Increased  facilities  in  archaeology 
are  most  necessary,  however,  in  cop- 
ing with  an  ever-growing  popular  in- 
terest in  the  Indian  and  his  past.  The 
romantic  appeal  of  the  ''primitive 
savage-folk”  of  Pennsylvania  has  been 
felt  increasingly  by  young  and  old 
alike,  a trend  best  attested  by  museum 


workers,  school  teachers  and  archae- 
ologists. This  concern  of  the  public 
attaches  not  only  to  the  Indians  of  the 
recent  period  but  also  and  more 
strongly  to  their  predecessors  of  an 
earlier  day.  The  importance  of 
archaeology  to  the  field  of  Pennsyl- 
vania history  was  recognized  some 
years  ago  by  the  State  Legislature,  and 
steps  taken  to  incorporate  it  as  a regu- 
lar function  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Historical  and  Museum  Commis- 
sion, accordingly,  was  designated  as 
the  official  agency  to  conduct  archae- 
ological research,  publication  and 
conservation.  An  idea  of  the  scope  of 
archaeology  may  be  gained  from  a 
brief  outline  of  what  it  is  and  what  it 
attempts  to  do. 

Pennsylvania  history  has  tradition- 
ally been  considered  as  beginning 


Bits  and  fragments  of  pottery  vessels  excavated  in  archaeological  work  are  sorted, 

classified,  and  restored  in  the  laboratory. 
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ivith  the  arrival  of  the  first  Europeans 
ind  the  attendant  period  of  explora- 
tion. If  the  phrase  be  extended  to 
:over  a wider  range  of  human  experi- 
;nce,  however,  the  Commonwealth’s 
past  can  be  extended  back  several 
thousand  years  to  an  earlier  migration 
from  the  Old  World.  The  original 
pioneers  were,  of  course,  the  Amer- 
ican Indians,  the  first  people  to  enter 
and  settle  Pennsylvania.  From  ancient 
centers  in  Siberia,  the  Indians  crossed 
over  in  small  groups  to  Alaska,  and 
gradually  spread  south  to  occupy  both 
North  and  South  America.  The  be- 
ginning of  this  vast  movement  of 
Mongoloid  peoples  is  usually  dated  at 
15,000  to  20,000  years  ago.  Certain 
phases  of  the  migration  brought  ab- 
original peoples  into  eastern  North 
America  and  the  region  subsequently 


to  become  known  as  Pennsylvania. 
The  Indians,  long  isolated  from  those 
historic  influences  which  shaped 
European  civilization,  followed  ways 
of  life  often  differing  from  group  to 
group,  and  most  markedly,  from  our 
own.  The  settlements,  movements 
and  lifeways  of  these  early  immigrants 
form,  then,  the  subject  matter  of 
Pennsylvania  archaeology. 

Materials  dealing  with  the  Indians 
can  be  grouped  into  one  of  two  fields, 
depending  upon  whether  they  relate 
to  the  pre-  or  post-Columbian  time 
period.  One  of  these  divisions,  eth- 
nology, concerns  itself  with  Indian 
life  and  history  since  the  coming  of 
the  Europeans.  Ethnological  infor- 
mation derives,  in  turn,  from  two 
sources,  ( 1 ) accounts  of  the  natives 
"written  by  white  observers,  and  (2) 


On  this  revolving  wheel  the  fragments  of  pottery  are  fitted  and  glued  together  in  the 

form  of  the  original  vessel. 
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Indian  shell-bead  necklace  of  4,031  beads, 
from  the  Phillips  Site,  Fayette  County,  was 
found  with  the  burial  of  a child. 


oral  traditions  of  aboriginal  life  sur- 
viving among  contemporary'  Indians. 
Since  its  findings  often  throw  light 
upon  archaeological  problems,  re- 
search in  ethnology'  is  most  desirable. 
For  data  on  the  peoples  of  the  pre- 
discovery'  period,  however,  we  must 
turn  to  a different  type  of  evidence, 
non-documentary'  in  character,  since 
the  Indians  themselves  never  advanced 
the  art  of  writing  beyond  picto- 
graphic  forms.  Material  of  this  latter 
type  comes  within  the  province  of 
archaeology',  and  consists  of  stone  and 
bone  implements,  pottery,  house  and 
village  patterns  and  other  non-perish- 
able remains  recovered  from  the  earth. 
From  such  evidence  the  archaeologist 
reconstructs  the  life  history  of  long- 
vanished  peoples. 

Archaeology'  differs  both  from  eth- 
nology' and  from  history,  as  ordinarily 


understood,  in  its  primary  dependence 
upon  non-literary  sources  of  evidence 
The  historian,  figuratively,  unearths, 
his  facts  in  the  library,  the  archae- 
ologist does  so,  literally,  in  fields  and 
along  streams  where  conditions  fa- 
vored Indian  settlement.  Clues  to  the 
location  of  prehistoric  sites  are  fur- 
nished by'  artifacts,  potsherds  and 
other  occupational  material  brought 
to  the  surface  by  the  plow.  Such  finds, 
often  picked  up  by  local  collectors,  af- 
ford information,  in  turn,  as  to  the 
cultural  identity  of  their  long-de- 
ceased makers.  Exploration  of  the 
site  proceeds  in  accordance  with  exca- 
vational  technique  selected  to  extract 
the  fullest  details  from  the  site  and  its 
material.  The  area  is  usually  marked 
out  in  five-  or  ten-foot  squares,  and  the 
soil  removed  with  shovel  and  trowel, 
so  as  to  lay  bare  the  underlying  re- 
mains. As  various  objects,  cultural 
features  and  soil  zones  are  revealed, 
they  are  photographed  and  their  rela- 
tionships traced  out  and  evaluated. 
Any  skeletal  remains  encountered  are 
preserved  as  indicators  to  the  racial 
character  of  the  earlier  inhabitants. 
As  the  material  is  exposed,  its  loca- 
tion is  determined  and  transferred  to  a 
site  map.  In  this  way  the  process  of 
excavation  proceeds  until  the  site  is 
completely  exposed.  The  specimens, 
field  notes,  photographs  and  maps  are 
then  removed  to  the  laboratory,  ana- 
lyzed for  their  archaeological  implica- 
tions and  the  results  embodied  in  pub- 
lished form.  Later,  the  artifacts  are 
placed  on  exhibit  in  the  State  Museum 
as  a chapter  in  Pennsylvania’s  past. 

The  Commission  has  engaged  in  all 
of  the  activities  outlined  as  part  of  its 
archaeological  research  program.  Site 
surveys  and  excavations  have  been  car- 
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EMERICK  SITE 


o 


Plan  of  the  Emerick  Site,  Somerset  County 
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ried  out  in  various  parts  of  the  State, 
numerous  collections  inventoried,  and 
the  information  derived  therefrom  is- 
sued as  reports  in  the  Commission 
series.  From  this  data  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  define  something  of  the  life 
and  history  of  the  lower  Susquehanna 
Iroquois,  the  Woodland  peoples  of  the 
Monongahela,  the  Mound-builders  cf 
the  upper  Allegheny  and  a number  of 
other  archaeological  groups  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Investigation  has  also  been 
extended  to  the  Commonwealth’s  his- 
toric tribes  to  produce  topical  studies 
on  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna  and 
Tutelo.  Thus,  while  much  has  been 
done,  more  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished. Surveys  and  excavations 


should  be  extended  into  all  portior 
of  the  State.  Private  collectior 
should  be  studied  and,  if  possible,  a< 
quired  by  museums  before  they  at 
broken  up  for  sale.  Certain  site 
such  as  the  Lehigh  County  jaspt 
quarries — "Pennsylvania’s  first  indu 
try” — should  be  marked  for  preserv; 
tion,  possibly  as  State  or  local  pari 
and  monuments.  The  present-da 
survivors  of  such  little-known  Pent 
sylvania  tribes,  as  the  Shawnee  an 
Nanticoke,  should  be  investigatet 
ethnologically.  Any  future  archae( 
logical  program  embracing  these  an 
other  immediate  tasks  would  go  ft 
towards  reconstructing  Pennsylvania 
aboriginal  past. 


One  of  the  stone  burial  vaults  at  Buckaloons  (the  Irvine  Site),  Warren  County. 


CONCLUSION 


The  Pennsylvania  Historical  and 
Vluseum  Commission  is  a new  agency 
:reated  in  1945  by  combining  and 
:onsolidating  the  functions  of  the 
State  Museum,  the  Archives  Division, 
and  the  former  Historical  Com- 
imission.  As  the  official  agency  of  the 
Commonwealth  for  the  conservation 
of  Pennsylvania’s  historical  heritage, 
it  carries  on  historical,  archaeological, 
archival,  and  museum  activities. 

The  Commission  is  responsible  for 
the  administration,  restoration  and  de- 
velopment of  the  historic  properties 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  way  in 
which  this  responsibility  is  being  dis- 
charged is  indicated  by  word  and  pic- 
ture in  earlier  sections  of  this  pam- 
phlet. The  physical  value  of  these  his- 
toric shrines  has  been  conservatively 
estimated  at  two  million  dollars,  but 
this  is  far  from  being  an  adequate 
measure  of  their  worth  to  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania,  from  an  educational 
standpoint.  At  Pennsbury  Manor,  or 
Ephrata  Cloister,  or  at  any  of  the 
properties  managed  by  the  Commis- 
sion, the  great  past  of  Pennsylvania  is 
re-created  for  the  visitor.  These  his- 
toric treasures  also  help  to  attract  a 
rich  tourist  trade.  No  state  is  better 
equipped  to  profit  from  such  re- 
sources. 

The  marking  of  historic  sites  is  a 
related  activity  of  the  Commission, 
which  has  lately  received  much  em- 
phasis. Hundreds  of  new  roadside 


historical  markers  have  been  erected 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.  The 
traveler  or  tourist  can  now  learn  in- 
teresting facts  about  Pennsylvania  his- 
tory as  he  drives,  and  will  find  that 
the  Keystone  State  is  as  rich  historic- 
ally as  in  material  things. 

State  records  which  will  be  valu- 
able to  future  Pennsylvanians  are  pre- 
served in  the  Archives  Division,  and 
made  available  to  historians  and  re- 
search workers.  The  exhibits  in  the 
State  Museum  are  being  reorganized 
and  rearranged,  in  order  to  tell  the 
story  of  Pennsylvania  in  terms  of  ma- 
terial objects.  Archaeological  re- 
search is  revealing  more  and  more  de- 
tails regarding  the  early  Indian 
peoples  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Commission  gives  particular 
attention  to  promoting  the  study  of 
Pennsylvania  history  in  the  schools, 
to  encouraging  civic  organizations  to 
use  it  in  their  programs,  and  to  stim- 
ulating research  in  Pennsylvania  his- 
tory. Therefore,  numerous  popular 
and  scholarly  publications  are  made 
available,  and  research  and  editorial 
work  to  compile,  prepare  and  edit 
such  publications  are  a major  activity. 

In  all  this  varied  program  the  Penn- 
sylvania Historical  and  Museum  Com- 
mission has  been  striving  to  preserve 
Pennsylvania’s  historic  heritage,  and 
to  make  it  a source  of  inspiration  and 
enlightenment  to  the  people. 
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Ihe  Great  Seal  of  William  Penn,  which  was 
the  Provincial  seal  of  Pennsylvania,  above, 
and  the  official  seal  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  and  Museum  Commission,  below. 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S  HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES 


The  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission  is  authorized 
to  cooperate  with  any  reputable  historical  organization  in  research 
work  and  in  the  preservation  and  marking  of  historic  buildings  and 
sites.  The  various  county  historical  societies  are  semi-official  in  char- 
acter, and  recognized  by  law.  Under  the  County  Code  the  county 
commissioners  may  make  a limited  appropriation  for  their  support. 

This  list  is  limited  to  state-wide,  regional,  and  county  historical  so- 
cieties in  the  Commonwealth. 

Adams  County  Historical  Society,  Courthouse,  Gettysburg. 

Armstrong  County  Historical  Society,  Kittanning. 

Berks  County,  The  Historical  Society  of,  940  Centre  Avenue,  Reading. 

Blair  County  Historical  Society,  Courthouse  Annex,  Hollidaysburg. 

Bradford  County  Historical  Society,  Court  Street,  Towanda. 

Bucks  County  Historical  Society,  Doylestown. 

Cambria  County  Historical  Society,  Courthouse,  Ebensburg. 

Cameron  County  Historical  Society,  Courthouse,  Emporium. 

Chester  County  Historical  Society,  225  North  High  Street,  West  Chester. 

Clinton  County  Historical  Society,  Ross  Public  Library,  Lock  Haven. 

Columbia  County  Historical  Society,  Bloomsburg. 

Crawford  County  Historical  Society,  Public  Library,  Meadville. 

Cumberland  County,  The  Hamilton  Library  and  Historical  Associa- 
tion of,  Carlisle. 

Dauphin  County,  Historical  Society  of,  John  Harris  Mansion,  219  South 
Front  Street,  Harrisburg. 

Delaware  County  Historical  Society,  Old  Courthouse,  410-12  Market 
Street,  Chester. 

Erie  County  Historical  Society,  Old  Custom  House,  407  State  Street,  Erie. 

Fulton  County  Historical  Society,  McConnellsburg. 

Genealogical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  1300  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Greene  County  Historical  Society,  Waynesburg. 

Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  1300  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Historical  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  4338  Bigelow  Boulevard, 
Pittsburgh. 

Huntingdon  County  Historical  Society,  Courthouse,  Huntingdon. 

Indiana  County  Historical  Society,  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana. 

Juniata  County  Historical  Society,  Mifflintown. 

Kittochtinny  Historical  Society,  Chambersburg. 

Lackawanna  Historical  Society,  232  Monroe  Avenue,  Scranton. 

Lancaster  County  Historical  Society,  307  North  Duke  Street,  Lancaster. 
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Lawrence  County  Historical  Society,  New  Castle  Free  Public  Library, 
New  Castle. 

Lebanon  County  Historical  Society,  Hauck  Memorial  Building,  601  Wal- 
nut Street,  Lebanon. 

Lehigh  County  Historic  al  Society,  Trout  Hall,  Fourth  and  Walnut  Streets, 
Allentown. 

Lycoming  Historical  Society,  858  West  Fourth  Street,  Williamsport. 

McKean  Counts  Historical  Society.  Courthouse,  Smethport. 

Mercer  County  Historical  Society,  Mercer. 

Mifflin  Counts  Historical  Society.  Incorporated,  Municipal  Building, 
Third  and  Main  Streets,  I.ewistown. 

Monroe  County  Historical  Society,  Mansion  House,  Ninth  and  Main 
Streets,  Stroudsburg. 

Montgomers  Counts.  Historical  Society  of,  IS  East  Penn  Street,  Norris- 
town. 

Northampton  County  Historical  and  Genealogical  Society,  Fourth  and 

Ferry  Streets,  Easton. 

Northumberland  Counts  Historical  Society,  Sunbury. 

Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Historical  Societies,  State  Museum  Build- 
ing, Harrisburg. 

Perrs'  County,  Historical  Soviets  of,  Louise  Beard  Memorial,  Newport. 

Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Landmarks,  Powel  House. 
2 *4  South  Third  Street;  Grumblethorpe,  5267  Germantown  Avenue,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Potter  County  Historical  Society.  Courthouse,  Coudersport. 

Schuylkill  County,  The  Historical  Societs  of,  Old  City  Hall,  1 4 North 
Third  Street,  Pottssille. 

Sns  di  r Counts'  Historical  Societs  , Susquehanna  University  Library,  Selins- 
grove. 

Societs'  for  Pennsylvania  Archaeology,  State  Museum  Building,  Harris- 
burg. 

Susquehanna  Counts  Historical  Societs1  and  Free  Library  Association. 

Montrose. 

Tioga  Counts  Historical  Society,  Green  Free  Library,  Wellsboro. 

Warren  Counts  Historical  Society,  Struthers  Library  Building,  Warren 

Washington  Coi  vis  Historic  ai  Society,  Le  Moyne  Flouse,  Washington. 

Was  ne  County  Historical  Societs-,  Old  Canal  Office,  Honesdale. 

Westmorei  snd-Fayette  Branch  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Western 
Pennss  i.vania,  Historical  House,  West  Overton,  Scottdale. 

Wyoming  Historic  al  and  Geological  Society,  69  South  Franklin  Street. 
Wilkes-Barre. 

York  County,  Historic  al  Society  of,  225  Fast  Market  Street,  York. 
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